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Conclusion 


The AAF planners at the operational planning level did not like to mix 
domestic political considerations with military considerations. Their 
reasoning was that the conduct of warfare was a military matter and that 
the inclusion of political considerations was likely to delay or confuse the 
accomplishment of military victory. 1 In the area of postwar planning, 
however, the AAF planners were aware that military planning had to be 
in keeping with the foreign policy of the United States and that a military 
structure had to be designed which would give the government the 
necessary military instruments to carry out its foreign policies. 

Since the planners could not accurately anticipate American postwar 
foreign policy and since they were reluctant to confer with State Depart¬ 
ment officials to gain insights into the possible policy problems of the 
1 postwar world, they decided to design a force which would be so large tha t 
it co uld handle every conceivable contingency. 2 The figure of 105 groups 
which General Handy had suggested as a force level for the immediate 
postwar period was eagerly grasped by the planners, since it was a figure 
that would make possible an enormou^ air force and since it was 

received from a high-ranking Ar my off icer. The 105-group plan, 
together with its deployment schedule, was considered by the planners a 
force of sufficient size to establish a Pqx_ Americana throughout half the 
world (the Western Hermspliere^and theJ^adfic). Combined with the 
British militaryTorce, an American^postwar Air Force of 105 groups 
woukfbe large enough to pblTce lhc entire world 


1. “Since our return, in addition to catching up with the normal, rapid flow of 
events, there has been an extremely heavy session between the British and American 
Chiefs, and between the President and the Prime Minister over future operations in the 
Mediterranean. That issue, has, however, been settled to the complete satisfaction 
of the U.S. Chiefs. It is a most reassuring example of solidarity and unity between 
the military and political interests on the American side in contrast with the British 
side, in which we believe the political interest took over and dominated the military.” 
Tetter from Kuter to Norstad (5 July 1944J, p. I. 145.81-80; 2930-39. 

2. Correspondingly, there was a reluctance on the part of the State Department to 
make policy forecasts. Interviews with Tompkins and Davison. 

3. The AAP postwar planners were not the only men in Washington who en¬ 

visaged the postwar role of the United States military as the world’s policeman. 
“I personally believe that a nation blessed as this nation is with everything that it 

takes in manpower and material resources to be powerful in a military way has it 

. within its own control, if it wants to do itc 3 o~seelI 7 it~niere is no more warT 7 Secretary 
N of War Robert Patterson’s testimony, U.S. I louse of Representatives, Committee on 
j < Military Affairs, Hearings on H.R. 515, 79th Congress, 1st sess., 1 945 , p. 58. “It 

' is my personal opinion that the greatest single motivating force for world pea ce today 

is the organized military potential of the United States. . . .” General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s testimony, ibid., p. 61. 
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Conclusion 


National defense and defense of the* \y T r . , 
mentioned as two important goals which would . Hem *sphere were 
but there is no question that the sights of rho d reqmr< : mil,tar y forces, 
considerably beyond these limits The 

j tag s the Anierlca n^ossession^in^theV^fic^^re^^^^^ S5P 
large geographic area to be defended. d represent a 

The postwar planners faced a te chnolog ical, industrial ,„,i ,< 
trative dilemma which they felt could h e so lved n Sb admin,s - 

the maintenance of a large regular postwar AirKo,^ Y W3y: ! hrou S h 

World War II offerife fe ie£ons. Tl^g ductbn^ of T'T ° f 
quantity was impossible without the existence ofaTT^ 3 traft in 
industry.pi-ior to the^tncncctntrnt of£££'*VS™ ^ 
cicws was an extremely long “process that remTTTTH t ~ 0 air ~ 

and a period of twenty months iust to nmd.w^ a / 1 . m rdtlo > 

addition, the plan^TWe plagued^by the“ 1P *• ^ 
proficiency in combat aircraft. Building air bases to in 1 ™ a,mdm)n S 
hangars, housing facilities, gasolin e-storage and tefuc int SSJS??*’ 

-sra rs £35 

Zs!Z,™ M dWarf ,he problems^ 'ai/base | 

be needed to ^et the requirem e n"of having a C rr^ ft™ Wh ° W ° Uld 
tional Air Force on^ye^JuSnfzatlon § SucH^T TT 

thC Vad0US War 6 " Cpartnient assumpdo°ns of 

was unlikely 'mrequfre sufficlenVai^ne'sm ^7^ 1 

large numbers of moder/tyU^bothw thfn the l ^ n °* 

abroad to supply the air-basT^i^^ ^ aild 

and deployment. A small regular Air • i ^ ^ mobilization 

initial attack of an enemy, l m 

t.r United States airpowc, in the earlysmgL of 

planners, trying to determine the force level needed to avoid i P °^ ar 
™ attack , found the small, 16-group Air Force that ?~ d v , ulnc , rabl llly 
budget ceilings established by General Marshall n amcd ' v,,hin the 
meet the needs of national defense but a nostihl ■ lnadct l uatc 

devastating blow from any potential enemy a quick, 

4 - V-J plan, p. 6. Also 29 March 1945 chart. 
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Of all the considerations that appeared to the planners to justify 
a large Air Force in the first few years after World War II, t he maint e- 
nance of a modern aircraft ind us trial plant was probably the most impor - 
tanFstngTe~faCTor\ The^lanners anticipated a period of years in the 
postwar world "during which surplus military cargo and transport aircraft 
could fill most of the commercial aircraft requirements. The planners 
feared that this factor, combined with the small need for aircraft that a 

I smail postwar Air Force would have, would idle such a great portion of the 
aircraft industry that within a few years t hat industry would lose _its 
ability to produce aircraft ra pidly to mee t a nat io nal emer gency. A large 
regular Air Force, which was given the necessary funds to keep moderniz- 
ing its force, would allow an aviation industry of moderate size to wit h¬ 
stand the first years o f low c ommercia l avia tion demand and to enter the 
decade of the 1950’s with a tec hnologically advanced production capa ^ 
bi lity . Here is a rather different view of the “military-industrial” 
complex, foi^Tnstea 3 it)f industry insisting on a large air force, the AAF 
planners were i nsisting on a large aircra f t industry to insure that th e 
anti cipated mob ilization and d evelopmental needs inrni lit ary aviatio n 
could be met by t he airc r aft in dustry. 

< General Arnold Relieved—and the postwar planners were in com- 
1 plet c agreemen t with him—that as long as the United States maintained* 
itsd l^hnoloiMcarica cI) in aviation, in general, and in strategic bombard ¬ 
ment, in particular, there would be little to fea r from a ny potential ag gres¬ 
sor. 'Fhe t echnological focusj whlch characterized the postwar planning 
process made the prospect of a moth-balled aircraft, industry most un¬ 
attractive. The planners recognizedThat only an aircraft Industry that was 
activel y working an dev elopment s in aviation technology could insure that 
the United States would maintain its technological lead ov er other states. 
'To quote from the V-J plan: 

Aircraft production after V-J day is planned on the basis of three 
primary considerations: 

(1) To provide aircraft necessary to equip and support the seventy- 
eight groups in the occupational forces and strategic reserve and to per¬ 
form the required training functions of the AAF. 
jl (2) To provide the co ntinuity of prod uction essential to maintain an 
|] aircraft industry capable of rapid e xpan sion in an emergency. 

<» (3) To introduce new and radically improved models as soon as they 

|‘/have been tested and proved in o rder to preserve AAF^p c r^k^ jii. 

I d esign a nd performance. 5 

The technol ogical pcrspec tivc of the planners, the d octrinal _bia s 
that colored the thinking of the AAF leaders in Washington during the 
planning period, and the import ance i>jLiiuiunu my to these leaders ex¬ 
plains the motivational considerations endemic to the postwar planning 


5. V-J plan, p. 48. 
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Conclusion 


wa°r C cnemir i thTeffi inVOlV r d ^ ^ COnSider the identifi cation of post- 
r enemies, the efficacy of an international organization, and the foreign 

po icy goals of the United States irrelevant; but they considered these 
/actors of secondary importance. First priority throughout the entire 
planning period went to the creation of an independent air f, 
tonon e in size, technolog icaf^W^^^ 

1 s h ed^The/TuineiT^v^WlFu^ matter 

what political situation the United States might face it would S 2 
necessary military forces to carry out its policies H 

Postwar planning within the Air Force was initiated for parochial' 
rrasons, and during the two-year planning period, the goal oTauTonomy 

parochial' Thenl"' ^ ^ P lannin 8 went considerably beyond the 
P ochial. I he planners posited ceoaifiassumptions in order to iusiifv 

-| gL P ° k SIwar air force > and a superficial view of the record mieht 
result in the conclusion that this period was another prosaic evam n i^„f 
unproductive mterscrvice rivalry. ThertnSSfc^Lity of the AAF 

X" 15 ®- which w ,“hl 

^non_ol_ib£/\\ D, the planners sincerely believed in the maim.-n m,-,* 

(1 ^^==r^-d^^^^lI^HKll_ ^,' n erican inTpower r" 71 ^!^ mK »f . ., r1 and 

anVur r 1 W T e , precated not out of a fundamental distruft of Army 

^ ° f thC P ° StWar P,anners ’ conviction that 

/nese two services were i rreleva nt. ♦ m -r 

The evidence is substantial that the AAF was much more thorough 

in us postwar planning than was the Army in that it created in the 190-I 

period a number of plans based on different sets of assumptions, while the 

Army planned largely on the basis of one set of assumptions The AAF 

p anners had a plan that included UMT, and one without it; a plan that 

assumed an effective international organization, and one that assumed no 

£sr;Lr y based on a year>s warning bdbre -> a - d - 

The Army assumptions were that UMT would be accepted bv 
Cong, ess and the American public, that Congress would not icccpt l 
large regular force, that the regular military forces would be filled bv 
volunteers only, that the number of young men desiring to volume^ 
for regular military service would be small, and that the international 
organization would be effective. These assumptions made by "fenera 
Mai shall and the reluctance of the SPD to make alternative phns were 
based on two factors. Marshall had been so effective in the .944-4" 
penod m getting his ideas accepted by the President and Congress thluhe 

VMT M, Tn t0 d ° Ubt that hc wou,d b < successful in his qu Tst Z 
CM 1. Marshall so dominated the Army Staff in Washington durine 

whhTh ,- ,l d, f n ° l ° CCUr to lhc S1>D he creative and provide him 
lv ! u’ I" P| ans - Ccneral Tompkins and his staff', planning on the 
basis of Marshall s assumptions, attempted to arrive at the best possible 
force structure consistent with them. possible 

mili. !rvV 1anger ° f haVin , B SUCh an cffective Icader as Marshall within the 
military bureaucracy is that staff creativity slowly erodes in the presence 
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of long-range escort fighters to defend bomber formations. It is doubtful, 
however, that a fair test could have been accomplished, for with the 
extreme limitations on funds, the Army Air Corps would have hesitated 
to test the vulnerability of bombardment aviation at a time when it was 
| extremely difficult to convince the War Department and Congress of the 
efficacy of bombardment aircraft that did not have a strategic capability 
due to range limitations (the B-17). If a test had been conducted without 
publicity, it is still doubtful that serious investigation into the techno¬ 
logical possibilities of long-range escort would have been undertaken, 
because of fund limitations in research and development and because of the 
hesitation eveni^suggest that an esc orut irplane might be required . 

When doctrine becomes dogma, all kinds of counter-dogma s ignals 
S— n bC - i& n ored. If the lessons of the Battle of Britain could be ignored, 
if the high losses in bombardment aircraft whenever they were seriously 
opposed by German fighters in the early, unescorted daylight raids in 
*943 could be discounted, if it took the loss of 60 aircraft on a single 
mission over Schweinfurt in August 1943 and 60 more over Schweinfurt 
in October 1943 finally to convince all the Air Corps leaders that un¬ 
escorted bombardment against defended targets was self-defeating as 
well as suicidal, then is there any reason to believe that attitudinal changes 
among the American public and in the War Department would have 
permitted a different Air Force to develop? The answer has to be a 
'tentative no. 

By giving a tentative negative answer to the first question, negative 
answers to questions two and three necessarily follow. What is presented 
here is not some vague theory of inevitability but rather an analysis 
based on motivational and theoretical constructs which were largely 
divorced from the realities of actual situations and technological and 
tactical developments. 

Coordination between AAF Intelligence and the PWD was almost 
nonexistent. On rare occasions, the Post War Division would request 
from the Air Staff, Intelligence, an estimate of postwar problems or an 
evaluation of Soviet intentions in a particular area of the world. In 
addition, intelligence'reports and letters addressed to other divisions 
within the Air Staff, Plans, would occasionally reach the PWD, but it 
received no regular flow of intelligence information. The Air Staff, 
Intelligence, was in ihc habit of dealing with the Operational Plans 
Division of the Air Staff, Plans, and no effort was made by either the 
l ost War Division or the Air Staff, Intelligence, to provide the Post 
War Division with intelligence reports related to the postwar world. 

On 28 July 1945 a letter sent from the Air Staff, Intelligence, to the 
Operational Plans Division ol the Air Stafl, Plans, concerning the rank 
of postwar United States military attaches was forwarded to the PWD. 1 * 
Included in this letter was a brief intelligence estimate of the major 
states with whom the United States would have relations and to which it 

M- M5-96-I28 (III-M-B); 8090-32. 
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Conclusion 


quotedinhsemirelyf The esti ™te concerning Russia is 

had n ° c,rcc ' ™ 

Soviet danger only existed in the dLm fomT The ‘ he 

enemies was not terribly imnortanr m rhe consideration of 

means of reinforcing J ™e for" %£ P ZZ’^ “ * 

explain the lack of concern about an ;„r,u postwar . A,r I’orce; this may 
the assumptions of the Division The lgC ? Ce est . lmate at variance with 
Air Staff, Intelligence! pcZ'Z tbe 

some immediate concern There is nn iZ* •[ danger t0 be of 
officers of the Air Staff Tni,ur . ° " d,cat,on > however, that the 

cither verbally or in writing to thYnntr atte,npt to articulate 

the intentions and capabilities of the Soviet Uffiom' thC ' r C ° nCern ab ° Ut 

questions: Why^aTfhere'^ucl^dP t ° f ^ C1 ^ ,lian imelJ ectual raises two 
Policy? The distrust 7 nthe^ W3S its on 

criticism that the intellectuals hadtlim tc f argeIy a rcsu,t of the 
twenties and thirties whirl, 1 1 * uc< agamst th e military in the 

World War I ™ i,har >' *he initiation of 

intellectuals’ fear of mUitarism a f ,™T $ . en *7 ' m ° that war ' The 

en gendered^~c^esponding 7 nHrusrofhiHn~l~rT~~T—^ ate ’ 

military intellectual was toferated by the m ! ^ the military. The 
cases—if his loyalties to the mihWv r Y Ieadersh, P and in some . , 

to the intellectual community—admired° 'n? excccded his loyalties- 
distrust was the absence of civilian • u he result of this mutual 
Planning process. "" ,ntcU « u »b *<>m the AAF postwar 

m i 1 i t ary^I is trus t' of^die^'n tc! lectua! will In “ W ' iat rC,CVanCe this 

If Il'c intellectual is al Z , ha ™ 1 ™ r '"“ r ' military planning, 

constantly accuses it of umlL’ • ? f 1 military profession and 

not only maintains democratic values buttXadefenSlr M mi ' i,ary 
institutions, then a mistrust of rim ,.,\,;i;„ • 1 defender of democratic 

•* voice in the mili^7^« pr^'^n *“"1 and 

absent. If, however the civilian P - r ! l ? e ei,hcr distrusted or 

criticizes the military profession and ‘ S ° b,Cttivc whcn he 

weaknesses, the rapport between the i n , r n’ g ! 11Z ? S s,ren B l hs as well as 

pining peneess may avnid t 

15- Ibid., p. 2 . 
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AAp P nT,n° f8et r ng thC r ! ghtanswers is askin 8 the right questions. The 
hv r a ? S ° r ! Cng0t the nght answers to the questions they asked, but 
y i mg to ask the appropriate questions, they missed some of the 
.mportant lessons of the war that might have been most usefuTtoThem 

who winiT^'h \ f0l H a m , llltary service to produce the kind of planners 
One « ' he - k - l - " ^- OC - qugs ao ns tha t could challenge its doctrine? 

?re nehher° n m ' 8 ? l ° int ° the P ,annin 8 Process scholars who 

e neither committed to the service doctrine nor likely to accent anv 

t octnne uncritically. Another possibility would be to have a number of 
competitive doctrines represented in the planning process so that in 
consistences and irrelevances might be need and corrected Ne ther 
sNut.on was utilized in the 1943-45 period; consequent^. Air Corps 
doctrme was never questioned or debated by the postwar planners. ? 

in thr , n AAr r ann ^ rs dld an e, iormous amount of postwar planning 
m the 1943-45 period, considerably more than either the Army or the 

S s Vy stul an Vr Si<J r ably m ° re tl ; an 1 a " tic *- d whe e n A i r un y de^ 
mis study. I his planning was done for the wrong rensnn« tf. 

~'° nS that ini,iated the P rocess a nd the motivatio'^'thTpianners 
ZZZ^ “VT 8 “ intcrnaibnli 

United , . gn 3n r r ° rCe that would meet the dangers to 

" a T sec “ r " y ." hich m!8 "‘ f-»m .he imcnf.ional 
postwar Air |S h ' . p ' anmn 6 *•« J <>"e to gain a utonomy for the 
process had begun 6 "**'***'*’***** b ^'" c n' a ""i"6 

• t F °. re ^°8 n| ze that the planners planned for the wrong reasons is 

Of much g 1Ut r n<>t VC ‘ 7 hdpful if one is to tf y to learn from the experience 
Of much greater interest is the answer to the question- If the parochial 

motivanon in postwar planning had not existed, would the AAF leaders 

pr,utss whkh «* would it: 

Plans> No n v f V£S incorporated in the various Air Force 

examples^ f the 7 “""T * made to a question, but the 

postwar Plann- Aimy a . nd the Navy 8 ' ve some insights. The Navy 
P < 1 . nnmg was also parochially motivated, and the Navv did 

aeeomp lsh sonle dctailed pIannin prior to v .j Da * - n ^ Al mv J h 

can" the C r r0Chial m ° tJvation ‘ did ^ry little contingency plan^.ag It 
can therefore tentatively be said that wartime planning for postwar 

ingenctcs would have been minimal without interservice rivalry 

Stated SZ in T™ T ^ -dent in the United 

interservic? nt ? P lh ' rty yC3rS ’ priniarily because of the keen 
WorTd w ar a, d >" trase --v. c e compeiition which began in earnest in 
d War II and has continued to the present The costs of .hie 
competmon are sometimes high; its benefits, though not always as 

obvious as the costs, can also be considerable. >S 

^ he A' r Cotps leaders had become aware of the political side of 

Sni .7v,? C ' S, r dUri , n8 ,hc l0 " 8 lw cuty-ycar ques,'for 

- > by seriously considering grand strategy and the political and military 

ends of warfare could the Air Corps make the kindsof assumptiems S 
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Conclusion 


z 1 onhc^T!Trs A :; rrv Thc ° r8aniza - 

Policy Group of the OneratinnQ n* (either in the Strategy and 

the War Department).' 6 ° r by the Civil Affairs Division of 

Spedal Pr0jCCtS a " d the Post 
dilemma. Where were the long-range ass! WaS - ,aced w,th a bureaucratic 
foreign policy goals, American 

national organization to be formulated >’ The State n “ fU ' Ure mlCr ' 
Strategy and Policy Group of the OPD rh* ^ .'\ i De r ,arlme nt, the 
War Department, and the SPD and the Arm 'Y 1 ^ 1 Affams Division of the 
ment intelligence staffs were logical sourre/f ^ K ° r ?Y and ^ Var ^ e part- 
tnformation. Although thiWdSS^Uf th^ ° f aS$Ump,iVe 
at least a small contribution to the dev,-loom H S0Urces made 

PWD made assumptions and drew up nh n /h 0 the Postwar plans, the 
without having made a rational attempt to^ these assumptions 
sources for guidance and without fullv , T Up ° n these externa > 
receive. This can be explained hv / y - USmg the glance they did 
the PWD operated. General Kuter and r' 7 th , e , mandate under which 
primary purpose of this^ d[vS the^lm ^ und -stood the 

post 

mental IrZtZfe ^^2 3 of funda- 

point up some of the real difficulties^hat fare^’t ^ theSe Crr ° rs in turn 
cies - The planners neith^SS^ffb^" ,arge b ureaucra- 

into their plans nor even attempted to dire ^ “l 0 " 5 ° f World War II 

be. They failed to identify the Soviet U^n^^V' 1 ^ ' eSS ° nS might n 
t enemy. They selected 7 o groups as the fin ,1 h' ® S . hort - tcrm Potential 
I Air Force on an arbitrary basis In fart t • bj Tg§IoiGI_figure for the 
,bc Plans is the arbitrary nature of the^" ,0 f* chara «eristic of all 
What was the resuk of a . n reC °!” mcnded f orce levels. 

Plan, the 70-group plan became A Ar', P u ning? The finaI Postwar 
planners had" sucSSSta^^S ^ ! atC faI ! of ^45 The 
because they were so closely in tune with AaV" 10 !^ P °' iCy 

fundamental reason why the PWD uJ r AA J r °} ,cy ‘ fhis is the 
by tasks unrelated to postwar nhnn* ° r , mc , ai . lc ^ ^ unburdened 
. having the 70-group plan converted inu^AAr W y Y " was success lul in 

W r<'Hcy eonh: 'inVndZ: V,T a TI ?. P '*' D 


1 


U.s/a^mT.S? G, "' n and Ku,tr ' In,erview wi,h Colonel George I.incoln, 
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they formulate, and successfully convert the plan into policy ? This case 
study does not and cannot answer this question. It does show the 
difficulties of objective planning when the o utputs of the planning process 
are determined by the policymakers before the planning begins. 

Colonel Moffat and his staff entered into planning in what may be 
considered an inverse fashion. The end sought was not national security 
Through a properly balanced military defensive and deterrent force but 
rath er an autonomous, powerful United States Air Force which would 
b e the first line of defen S£,Jthe la rgest of the three military ^-rvioc 
t he recipient of the largest share of the delense budg et. Assumptions were 
drawn not as an initial step in the planning process, which would, in turn, 
provide the guidance for the structure, size, and deployment of the mili¬ 
tary forces. Instead, they were drawn in order to lead to the end de- 
sired. Thus, only the guidance of sources external to the Post War 
Division of the Air Staff', Plans, which contributed to that end was used by 
Colonel Moffat and his staff. 
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PREPARING EUR THE NEXT M AR 


m 

demands of the occupation period. In misleading statements during 
the last year of the war. War Department and Veterans Admini¬ 
stration officials indicated that occupation would be short and 
painless. The army, perhaps fearful of undermining combat morale, 
rejected proposals for a more frank explanation of the postvictory 
task. Not surprisingly, many Americans then were stunned when 
\ in August the army, now 8,000,000 strong, released plans to keep 

( millions of men in uniform—over 2,500,000 men through July 1, 
1946, a figure soon scaled down to 1,950,000. For a time the cabinet 
doubled that Congress would support a temporary extension of the 
draft, a measure needed to man the occupation forces. 7 
x The gravest aspect of the August clamor for speedy demobilization 
was that it seemed to portend a lasting popular hostility toward the 
military. Impatience to get the boys home was understandable, but 
the swift reversal in press and congressional attitudes toward basic 
« policies like universal training was alarming. Only months earlier 
j UMT had seemed within grasp. By An mi st, the press and radio 
1 reported, congressional backers of UMT were “privately admitting" 
i that they had “lost their fight." 8 

Journalists pointed to army “brasshattedness" to explain the 
demise of UMT. The army’s refusal to speed up demobilization and 
pare occupation forces indicated to some critics an “unnecessary 
ramrod-type stubbornness" in the Pentagon. To hold on to their 
forces the militarists were even whipping up fear of another war, 
one paper charged. “By n^e^ssity in war the military had been in the 
saddle. They do not want to get olf their high horse and walk." The 
administration’s request for an extension of the draft fueled such 
speculation and undercut the UMT campaign, since critics now 
suspected that the army, contrary to earlier promises, wanted both 
selective service ani^UMT. 9 

Opponents of UMT also scoffed at the military utility of citizens’ 
training. The atomic bomb would “blow up peacetime conscription" 


7. Sparrow, History of Personnel Demobilization, pp. 1 OS 11, 141, 238; Millis, Forrestal 
Diaries , p. 90; Stimson Diary, 11 August 1945. 

X. Robert St. John, NBC radio network broadcast. 6 August 1945, transcription in War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations. Universal Military Training. Initialing Post-War 
Military Establishment .... Series 30 55 (hereafter cited as War Department. UMT): see also 
New York Times , 7 August 1945. 

9. Quotations from Danbury New Times , 14 August 1945; Shreveport Times ,9 August 1945; 
Raleigh News ami Observer , undated editorial (August 1945], all in War Department, UMT. 
See also Ward, “Movement for Universal Military Training,” pp. 113 14. 
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and “mean the end or big armies and militarism as bred from big 
armies, a Coloiado senator was cjuoted as saying. Some columnists 
urged caution in assessing the effects of the bomb, but many were 
certain that nuclear weapons rendered land armies obsolete and made 
strategic air power all important. More broadly, science itself ap¬ 
peared to have replaced the mass conscript army as “the first front” in 

- warfare and the best hope for winning wars “cheaply and easily.” 

The Postwar army, reported one Washington paper, “will be a 
compact, extremely mobile force with nightmarishly destructive 
weapons stemming, like the atom bomb, straight from the laboratories 
ol science.” Well-publicized predictions, such as one made by General 
II. H. Arnold on August 2, hurt the UMT case. 

The n ext sneak attack may not come 2,000 miles from our shores. 
j It may be centralized on Michigan Boulevard, Biscayne Boulevard, 

\ Sunset Boulevard or on Main Streets in your home town. We may 

- not have a comfortable cushion of time to plan and build and train. 

11 bo des fair to he sudden death out of a cl ear skv. 

Air power and the atomic bomb did not alone under mine s upport 
lor UM I What they did do was deepen public faith in Scicn ^g^as an 
alternative to the tradit ional sacrifices of war. 10 * "" . C, 

Alarmed by popular reaction to the war’s end and the advent of 
nuclear energy, the military grew increasingly pessimistic about the 
chances that Congress would approve its UMT plans. 11 The services’ 
belief that the coming of pea ce and the atomic bomb j eopardize d 
U MT was arguable in light of the strong opposition to UMT which 
already existed belore the war’s end. But the army and navy were 
convinced that a peacetime backlash against them had set in. 

The services themselves were also still at odds on postwar policy, 
fhroughout the war, long-range planning had been fragmented 

10. Quotations front NBC radio network broadcast, 7 August 1945. in War Department. 

I 'M I . Scientific Research Is Our l-'irst Defense,” Saturday Evening Post, 25 August 1945^ 
p. I0X; It 'ushington Timet-Herald, 19 August 1945, and Pittsburgh Sun Telegram, 2 August 
1945 (Arnold), both in War Department, UMT. For cautionary comment about the effect of 
the bomb, see "Are Armies Obsolete?” New York Herald Tribune, II August 1945; for the 
opposite view, see Sidney Shallel. "Pattern of Future War is Changed,” New York Times. 12 
August 1945, and Josephine Ripley, "Truman and Atomic Bomb Upset Peacetime Draft." 
Christian Seienee Monitor, 7 August 1945; all in War Department, UMT. 

It. Carpenter to Deputy Director, SIM), 15 August 1945, file 353 (July Sept 1945), SIM) 
Persons (o Marshall, I August 1945, file 353 (157), Chief of Staff; H A G. |Colonel Harrison 
A. Gcrhardt] to McCloy, 22 August 1945, file 353 UMT (June I 45 ), ASW; Arnold Global 
Mission, pp. 598 99. 






































